JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER

CHAPTER I

CHILDHOOD

THE American traveller in England who takes pains
to inquire in bookstores as to the comparative stand-
ing of his country's poets among English readers,
is likely to hear Longfellow ranked at the head, with
Whittier as a close second. In the same way, if he
happens to attend English conventions and popular
meetings, he will be pretty sure to hear these two
authors quoted oftener than any other poets, British
or American. This parallelism in their fame makes
it the more interesting to remember that Whittier
was born within five miles of the old Longfellow
homestead, where the grandfather of his brother poet
was born. Always friends, though never intimate,
they represented through life two quite different
modes of rearing and education. Longfellow was the
most widely travelled author of the Boston circle,
Whittier the least so; Longfellow spoke a variety
of languages, Whittier only his own; Longfellow had
whatever the American college of his time could give
him, Whittier had none of it; Longfellow had the
habits of a man of the world, Whittier those of a
recluse; Longfellow touched reform but lightly, Whit-
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